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SWAKSPEARE, a name that always recalls to his in- 
telligent readers the first of poets, and the most pene- 
trating of observers, has, in his lighter pieces, often 
made his fools the perpetual vehicles of remarks, whose 
shrewdness puts to shame the acumen of men, the 
most remote from folly. His philosophy has always 
something richly fancied and enthusiastic, and connects 
both with strange and grotesque images. The more his 
Imagination is exalted, the more profoundly he thinks, 
and with the better success does he philosophize. 

Dr. Beppogs. 


ANALYSIS OF SHAKSPEARE’S 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
[Centinued. ] 


WE shall now attempt a brief sketch of the 
plot, which, by the artifice or the carelessness of 
the author, is perplexed not less than the most in- 
volved fable of tiie Spanish stage. 

At the opening of the comedy, we find Theseus. 
Duke of Athens, making the necessary arrange- 
ments for his approaching nuptials with Hippo- 
lita, Queen of the Amazons, whom he had van- 
quished in battle. The dialogue between them 
is interrupted by the entrance of Egeus, with a 
complaint that his daughter Hermia, whom he had 
betrothed to Demetrius, has refused to comply 
with her father’s wish, but that she loves, and is 
beloved by Lysander. Theseus, on hearing the 
complaint, allows her until the period appointed for 
the celebration of his own nuptials, to consider 
whether she will accept Demetrius, and informs 
her of the alternatives. which are, death, or forever 
abjuring the society of men, by becoming a votary 
of Diana. Lysander and Hermia immediately re- 
solve to retreat to the house of a relation of the 
former, and marry, and they agree to meet, on the 
succeeding night, in a wood, at a league’s distance 
from Athens. ‘They are interrupted by Helena, 
who is in love with Demetrius, and whose affec- 
tions he had ga'ned by insincere professions, and 
then deserted. Lysander and Hermia intrust her 
with the scheme of their intended elopement, which 
she secretly resolves to mention to Demetrius, in 
hopes to conciliate his favour. 

The second act opens with a dialogue between 
Puck and another fairy, in which the latter is told 
that Oberon and Titania, the king and queen of 
the fairies, have quarrelled about a child, which 
she had stolen, and which she refuses to give to 
him. Oberon and Titania enter. He again de- 
mands the child, which she again denies to him 
and departs. Oberon, enraged, dismisses Puck to 
procure a certain flower, with the juice of which 
he purposes to bathe Titania’s eyes while sleeping, 





she shall love the first living creature, which shall 
meet her sight, and he hopes that the delivery of 
the child to him will be the price, paid by her for 
the dissolution of the charm. Puck departs on his 
errand, and Helena enters wooing Demetrius, who 
is in pursuit of Lysander and Hermia, in conse- 
quence of the information which he had gained 
from Helena. He rejects the suit of Helena, and 
continues his pursuit. Oberon, who had listened to 
their conversation, determines to anoint the eyes 
of Demetrius when he should sleep, and, by placing 
Helena before him on his awaking, cause him to 
return her attachment. Puck returns with the 
flower, and Oberon gives him some of the juice, 
with a direction to seek Demetrius, (whom he de- 
scribes as wearing Athenian garments, ) and to anoint 
his eyes. ‘Titania enters with her fairies, and is 
sung by them to sleep, when Oberon enters and 
anoints her eyes. Lysander and Hermia, having 
both lost their path in the wood, arrive at the spot 
where Titania is sleeping. They are wearied with 
wandering, and sink into slumber. Puck enters in 
pursuit of Demetrius, and, mistaking Lysander for 
him, anoints hiseyes. Helena passes by, seeking 
Demetrius, and perceiving Lysander, awakes him, 
who instantly becomes enamoured of her. She re- 
jects his suit and departs, followed by him. Hermia 
awakes in consternation at the loss of Lysander. 

At the opening of the third act, Titania is dis- 
covered still sleeping. A group of mechanics 
eater for the purpose of rehearsing a play, which 
it is intended to represent before Theseus and 
Hippolita at their nuptials. Puck enters, and de- 
termines to divert himself with the players. Bot- 
tom, their chief, retires for a short time, and returns 
disfigured by an ass’s head, into which his own 
had been mischievously metamorphosed by Puck, 
and which frightens the players off. Bottom re- 
mains, ignorant of his own metamorphosis, and 
commences singing, which awakes Titania, who 
instantly becomes enamoured of him, and calls her 
fairies to pay him homage. In the next scene, 
Puck relates to Oberon the ludicrous incidents of 
the preceding; and, while they are conversing; 
Demetrius and Hermia enter, and discover to Obe- 
ren the mistake, committed by Puck in anointing 
the eyes of Lysander, instead of those of Demetri- 
us, who, wearied with his wanderings, and rejected 
by Hermia, falls asleep. Oberon despatches Puck 
for Helena, and anoints the eyes of Demetrius. 
Puck returns with Helena, followed by Lysander, 
wooing her. Demetris awakes, and seeing He- 
lena, instantly falls in love with her. She is 
astouished, conceiving herself mocked by both. 
Hermia enters in pursuit of Lysander, and a divert- 
ing scene of confusion ensues, occasioned by the 
juice of the flower, which Puck had procured for 
Oberon. * Demetrius and Lysander retire to fight 
for Helena. Oberon despatches Puck after them, 
with a charge to overcast the night, and prevent 
them from seeing each other, until Lysander, fati- 
gued and harassed, may sleep, and have the 
charm, occasioned by the juice of Oberon, dispel- 
led by the, operation of another juice. Oberon 
departs to obtain the child from Titania, and Ly- 
sander enters, seeking Demetrius; Puck answers 
him, in the voice of Demetrius, and leads him 


the effect of which will be, that, on her awakening, | from the stage. Demetrius then appears seckivg 





Lysander, and Puck deceives him, by feigning the 
voice of the latter. Lysander re-enters, and, wea- 
ried by his useless pursuit, sleeps. Demetrius, 
Helena and Hermia severally appear, and sleep, 
when Puck anoints the eyes of Lysander with the 
second juice, which he had received from Oberon, 

The fourth act commences with a scene between 
Titania and her fairies, and Bottom, whose meta- 
morphosis still continues. He and Titania sleep, 
and Oberon and Puck enter, the fermer of whom 
relates that he had cbtained the child from Tita- 
nia ; he then dissolves the charm which had been 
infused into her eyes, and Puck liberates Bottom’s 
shoulders from the ass’s head. Theseus and his 
train enter, and discover the lovers sleeping, who, 
shortly after awaking, are reconciled with each 
other. 

The fifth act is occupied with the representation 
of the play before Theseus by Bottom and his 
companions, and the drama gaily terminates. 

[To be Continued. } 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LEGAL CHARACTERS. 
[ Continued. ] 


Atque in his oratoribus illud animadvertendum est, 
posse esse summos, qui inter se sunt dissimiles. Cr1c. 


Antonius and Crassus are not the sole monarchs 
of the bar. They have ‘brothers near the throne,’ 
with powers of the first magnitude, although of a 
different stamp, and who share in a reputation and 
practice scarcely less extensive. To one of the 
latter I shall apply the name of Marcus Scaurus, 
an orator, according to Cicero’s Brutus, of rigid 
and inflexible virtue, of a subtle, masculine and lo- 
gical understanding, but whose speeches, neither 
inspirited by the penetrative warmth of feeling, 
nor recommended by the attractions of ornament, 
kindled no sympathy, and awakened no interest. 
In their moral qualities I do not pretend to disco- 
ver any similitude ; in the intellectual, there exists 
a striking affinity. 

Scaurus may be said to have been nursed in. the 
very lap of Themis. Even when a boy, he was 
made the companion of his father’s circuits, then 
a member of the bar, and habituated, at that age, 
to attend to, and note down the proceedings of the 
courts. This early initiation, seconded by a cast 
of genius admirably fitted for his profession, by a 
tenacious memory, a robust temperament, and an 
unextinguishable ardour of application, has contri- 
buted to render him one of the most formidable 
champions that ever entered the lists of forensic 
warfare. As a mere lawyer, he yields to Antonius 
in nothing, but that Atlantean force of argument, 
which, when fully exerted, no artifices can elude, 
and no force resist. With a discernment no Icss 
acute, with the same dexterity both in solving and 
creating ambiguities, as profoundly versed in all 
the latent resources of his art, and treading with 
equal firmness and more caution ali the bye-paths 
of legal demonstration, he is, at the same time, no 
less remarkable for the judicious brevity and close 
connexion of his pleadings, than Antenius for the 
opposite extremes. 
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In a conversation, stated in an elegant epistle of 
Pliny, to have taken place between him and a cer- 
tain Regulus, the latter mentions it as his habit, 
when employed in the forum, “ to search for the 
throat of the cause and fasten upon it immediately” 
“ Ego jugulum statim video, hunc premo.” ‘To 
adopt this bold figure, neither Regulus nor any 
other advocate was ever more successful in both 
vespects than Scaurus. However complex the tes- 
timony, or intricate the law, his penetration reaches 
every recess With the rapidity of lightning, and his 
touch operates, like magic, in disentangling all their 
implexures, in removing every thing adscititious, 
in allotting to every part it’s proper place. <A jury 
must be well fortified, to withstand, the insinuating 
plausibility of his air, the ingenuity of his deduc- 
tions, and that admirable perspicuity of expression, 
and excellence of method, by which he lays his 
ideas open to their apprehension. The court never 
fails to hear him with avidity, because they expect 
to see the question before them, dissected with all 
the skill of an experienced anatomist, to be enlight- 
ened, by the variety and amplitude of his know- 
ledge, to be involved in no perplexing details, and 
embarrassed by no unseasonable digressions. “ Sub- 
tilis, rem explicans propriis aptisque verbis, hzret 
in causa semper; et quid judici probandum sit, cum 
acutissime vidit, omissis cxteris argumentis, in eo 
mentem, orationemque defigit.”” Antonius, when 
conscious of the weakness of his ground, betrays 
himself to a nice observer, by his frequent and 
clamorous appeals to justice, by his multiplied 
delays, his technical subterfuges, and not seldom 
by the overbearing violence of his deportment. 
Scaurus, on the contrary, in the same si‘uation, 
always cool and collected, neither embarrassed by 
defeat, nor irritated by opposition, studies every 
disguise, under which fallacy can be veiled, and 
employs every art, calculated to lull vigilance and 
mislead attention; he wears the most seductive air 
of candour, affects to discard even the semblance 
of chicane, to make every allowance compatible 
with absolute security, and to seek the suffiages of 
his hearers, by no other avenues than those of com- 
mon sense and simple equity. The unfortunate 
litigant, whose rights fall a sacrifice to these wiles, 
may well apply to him the words of Milton, de- 
scribing the crafiy Belial, 
All was false and hollow, tho’ his tongue 

Dropt manna, and could make the worse 

Appear the betier reason— 
When viewing the contentions of these gentlemen, 
I have often been led to recollect the combat of the 
Cestus so admirably delineated in the fifth book of 
the Aineid, and to amuse my imagination in trac- 
ing an analogy between them. Antonius, the 
Dares of Virgil, gigantic in his form and terrible 
in his aspect, wiciding the arms of Hercules, 
“ Cestus ipsius et Herculis arma.” 


and sometimes laying his enemy prostrate at a sin- 
gle blow, but depending too much on his strength, 
frequently hurried off his guard by the impetuosity 
of his attack, and wasting half his viger in fruitless 
efforts: 


Ostendit que humeros latos, alternaque jactat 
Brachia protendens et verberat ictibus auras. 


The other, less athletic and muscular, but with 
more agility and circumspection, taking his time, 
choosing his attitudes, watching the concurrence 
of opportunity to strike, and never without effect, 
repelling, or eluding almost every blow, and when 
victorious, like the torrent Jevelling the mound, 
not by the efficacy of a single concussion, but by 
the force of many successive shocks— 

Ille velut ce'sam eppugnat qui mollibus urbem 
Aut montana sedet circum castella sub armis 
Nunc hos, nunc los aditus, omnem que pererrat 
Arre‘locum et variis assultibus **** urget. 

One of the most prominent and excellent fea- 
tures in the argumeits of Scaurus, is, that he in- 
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troduces nothing superfluous, at the same time 
that every material point is exhibited in the strong- 
est light. ‘This is an economy but little studied by 
most practitioners. Instead of advancing in a 
column, if I may be allowed the expression, of 
offering only a few principal and strong points to 
the enemy, of shielding the vulnerable from ob- 
servation and attack, the former are weakened and 
the latter exposed, by enlarging their front to the 
utmost possible extent. To prolong their speeches 
or display ingenuity, every argument however 
weak or futile, is dwelt upon with emphasis, and 
paraded with ostentation. The speaker who pur- 
sues this course, not only supplies his adversary 
with the materials of triumph in the detection and 
exposure of his errors, but subtracts from the natu- 
ral authority of whatever conclusive arguments he 
may urge, by rendering both his cause and his 
judgment suspicious, and putting his auditory on 
their guard against the admission of sophism. | 
can inculcate nothing on this subject more appro- 
priate than the plan which Cicero espoused and 
explains with his usual felicity of illustration, by 
the mouth of Antonius, in the second book of the 
dialogue de Oratore—His system of defence was 
in the highest degree artful and judicious :—to di- 
vert aS much as possible, the attention of the 
judges from the reasoning of his adversary: to 
pass over cursorily, or without notice, any objec- 
tions which he found altogether unsusceptible, or 
extremely difficult of solution; never to abandon 
his entrenchments but at a moment propitious for 
attack; never to engage too far in a perilous defile, 
and to retire in martial array, when a post was dis- 
covered to be no longer tenable—Duo illa que facil- 
lima videntur, quoniam que difficiliora sunt non 
possum, mihi pro meo jure sumo: unum ut mo- 
lesto aut difficili argumento, aut loco nonnunquam 
omnino nihil respondeam: confiteorque me si pre- 
mit res vehementius, ita cedere soleo, ut non 
modo non abjecto, sed ne rejecto quidem scuto 
fugere videar, sed adhibere quandam in dicendo 
speciem atque pompam et pugne similem fu- 
sam: consistere vero in meo presidio, sic ut non 
fugiendi sed ut capiendi causa cessisse videar. 

The exterior of Scaurus is far from preposses- 
sing, and his voice although strong and articulate, 
tediously monotonous. A similar uniformity per- 
vades his elocution throughout. Like Polygnotus, 
he paints but with one colour. His language flows 
in am equable, limpid and unbroken current, but 
never rises above the level of familiar narrative, or 
the bald idiom of his profession—“ nullus ei flos, 
nullum lumen.” No man will ever assert of him 
as it was said of Marcus Callidius, that the meta- 
phor is his favourite trope, or his adaptation of it 
so happy that every other term would appear mis- 
placed. He has more the appearance of a dispas- 
sionate witness, giving a clear, compact, forcible, 
and well-digested testimony, than of an advocate, 
whose duty and interest it is, to identify himself as 
it were with his client, to imbibe the same zeal, to 
feel cr appear to feel, the same impressions. His 
imagination is never “ sent forth on the wing,” or 
the flowers culled which germinate spontancously 
under his footsteps; you travel with him, as John- 
son says of Swift, on a champaign, open ground, 
without obstruction it is true, but with no verdure 
to delight the eye, or melody to charm the ear; 
you are neithe; required to mount elevations, nor to 
explore profundities; he never permits himself to 
abandon, for one moment, the point in issue, even 
on occasions which justify those slight obliquitics, 
that enliven the dullness and augment the attrac- 
tion, while they subduct nothing from the force of 
an argument. I have never known a man in every 
respect, better calculated to plead before the Areo- 
pazus, where, according to Lucian, a herald was 
stationed by that venerable tribunal, to impose si- 
lence, on a speaker attempting to summon the pas- 
sions to the wid of reason, or rouse them in rebel- 
lion against their judgment. . 















































































These defects, for Iam bold enough to cajj them 
defects, may be traced to his education and habits 
Immersed in business at an early age, and exc}. 
sively devoted to professional pursuits, he has been 
cut off from a participation in those studies, whig, 
foster and refine the social and benevolent feelin 
of an orator, enlarge and liberalize his views, exalt 
and enrich his imagination, supply him with eXu. 
berant materials to adorn and illustrate, and enfonee 
give colouring and vigour to sentiment, chastity 
and elegance to expression. The study of the Jay 
not tempered by this corrective, has had that infu. 
ence upon Scaurus, which Burke in his Character 
of Grenville, ascribes to it in every Case, unless jp 
that of minds ‘very happily born.” It has ¢ quick. 
ened and invigorated” his uncommon analyticg 
powers, but contracted the range of his faculties jx 
nearly the same proportion. Such a man mug 
dwindle into comparative insignificancy, if placed 
in a situation, where “ the flood-gates are opened, 
and the high-waters let out,” where chicane would 
aiford no loop-hole, or the file yield no precedent, 
It is much to be lamented, that the system of edy. 
cation and manners prevalent in the United States, 
renders these observations applicable to so many of 


his brethren. In England where they are in a great 


degree liable to the same reproach, few students 
undertake the management of a cause before the 
age of twenty-five and upwards, or enter the “ shop” 
of a pleader, until they have served a long novici- 
ate in the * umbrageous walks of the academy,” 
In this country, a youth abandons his college at 
seventeen or eighteen, with a tincture of classical 
learning, and perhaps a superficial instruction in 
the rudiments of science, engages immediately in 
a lawyer’s office, and after a loose, desultory appli- 
cation of three or four years, adventures upon the 
arduous duties of his professsion, “ Cruda adhuc 
studia in forum propellunt et eloquentiam qua nihil 
esse majus confitentur, pueris ifiduunt adhuc nas- 
centibus” (Petron:). ‘The pressure of business or 
the pleasures of a dissipated city, then wither every 
blossom in the bud of genius and virtue, and scarce- 
ly leave a casual moment to be appropriated to the 
improvement of the heart, or the cultivation of the 
intellect. With temptations more formidable than 
are experienced by any other member of society, 
and fortified against them by no better preparatives, 
he must possess a native rectitude rarely enjoyed, 
to keep alive that lofty independance of sentiment, 
and intensity of feeling, without which no genuine 
eloquence can exist, or preserve his morals from 
radical corruption, amid the vulgar and iniquitous 
contentions, to which his time, his ingenuity, and 
his conscience are too often prostituted. The dig- 
nity of the magistrate must be degraded by the un- 


| hallowed intrusion of such a character into the 


sanctuary of justice. He, to whom the restraints 
of moral obligation, the beauty of virtue, or the 
deformity of vice, are terms scarcely known, who 
feeds on the miseries of distress, and riots in the 
beggary of families, cannot comprehend the so- 
lemnity of his own functions, or feel the importance 
of that decent sobriety, that rigid decorum, and 
good faith which should prevail before a tribunal, 
where all that is valuable to men, their lives, their 
reputation, and their property are to be judged. 
‘To these sources may be traced the bold stare of 
unblushing effrontery, the forced and puerile con- 
ceits, the noisy and turgid declamation, the gross 
and indecent ribaldry, which constitute the oppro- 
brium of an American court of justice, and would 
disgrace even the licentiousness of the theatre: the 
despicable chicane, the malignant and wanton abuse 
of private character, the culpable prostration of 
the client’s rights either to indolence or interest, 
which, during my sojournment in the United 
States, I have too often been compelled to witness 
with shame and indignation. 
————Pudet hzc opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli. 
[To be Continued. } 
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POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


¢HE WORLD AS IT GOES, OR THE VISION 
OF BABOUC. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


[ Coneluded. ] 


Having retired to his lodgings, he sent for new 
hooks for the purpose of assuaging his chagrin, 
and invited some literary men to dinner in order 
to revive his spirits by conversation. Twice the 
number he had invited came, like wasps attracted 
by honey. These parasites were eager to eat and 
to talk; they praised two kinds of persons, the dead 
and themselves, but never praised their contempo- 
raries, the master of the house excepted. If one 
of them uttered a bon-mot, the others cast down 
their eyes, and bit their lips, in vexatien for not 
having been the authors of it. They had less dis- 
simulation than the priest, because the objects of 
their ambition were not so great. Each of them 
solicited the place of a valet and the reputation of 
agreat man; they said insulting things to each 
other, which they imagined were traits of wit. 
They had some knowledge of the mission of Ba- 
bouc. One of them besought him, in alow tone of 
voice, to exterminate an author who, five years ago, 
had not bestowed on him sufficient praise ; another 
demanded the destruction ef a citizen, who had 
never laughed at his comedies; a third demanded 
the extinction of the academy, because all his efforts 
togain admission into it had proved abortive. At 
tbe end of the repast, each of them departed alone ; 
for in the whole troop there were not two men who 
could endure each other, nor even speak together 
any where but at the houses of the rich who invited 
them to their table. Babouc’s opinion was, that 
there would be little harm in letting these vermin 
perish in the general destruction. 

He was no sooner rid of them, than he began to 
peruse some new books. In them he recognized 
the spirit of his guests. He regarded with parti- 
cular indignation those gazettes of calumny and 
abuse, those archives of depraved taste, which envy, 
baseness and hunger have dictated ; those dastardly 
satires, in which the vulture is spared and the dove 
is mangled ; those romances devoid of imagination, 
in Which the authors have drawn so many portraits 
of women whom they never knew. 

He threw these detestable productions into the 
fre, and went to take an evening walk. He was 
presented to an ancient man of Jetters, who had 
not come to increase the number of parasites. This 
man of letters always avoided the croud, had an in- 
timate acquaintance with men, rendered them sub- 
servient to his purposes, and was discreetly com- 
municative. Babouc related to him with painful 
emotion, what he had read and seen. 

You have read things truly contemptible, said 
the wise man of letters; but at all times, in all 
countries, and in every variety of human produc- 
tions, the bad abounds, and the good is raree You 
have admitted to your table the very refuse of pe- 
auntry ; for in all professions, they who are the 
most unworthy to appear, are always those who 
obtrude themselves with the most impudent confi- 
cence. ‘The truly wise live together in retirement 
and tranquility; we have still amongst us men 
and books worthy of your attention. Whilst he 
Was thus speaking, another learned man joined 
them; their discourse was so agreeable and in- 
structive, so far elevated above prejudice and so 
conformable to virtue, that Babouc confessed he 
had never before listened to any thing so delig' tful. 
Here are men, said he, whom the angel Ithuriel 
will not dare to molest, or he will be merciless. 

{econciled to the men of letters, he was still en- 
raved at the rest of the nation. You are a stranger, 
said the judicious person with whom he was convers- 
ng; abuses present themselves to your view in a 
crowd, and the good which lies concealed, and 
Wuch is sometimes the result of these very abuses, 
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escapes your observation. He was then informed 
that among the men of letters there were some 
who were not envious, and that even among the 
priests some were virtuous. He finally perceived 
that these great bodies, which seemed by their col- 
lisions to threaten their common destruction, were 
in reality salutary institutions ; that each society of 
priests acted as a restraint on its rivals; that if 
these competitors differed in some opinions, they 
all taught the same moral doctrines; that they in- 
structed the people, and lived in obedience to the 
laws; like preceptors who watch over the son, 
whilst the father is intently observing their conduct. 
He associated with several of them, and found them 
animated with celestial souls. He learned that 
even among the madmen who pretended to make 
war against the Grand Lama, some great men were 
to be found. He at last suspected that it might be 
with the morals as it was with the edifices of Perse- 
polis, some of which had appeared to him worthy of 
contempt, whilst others ravished him with delight. 

He said to his learned companion, I see clearly 
that these priests, whom I had considered so dan- 
gerous, are in effect very useful, particularly when 
a wise government prevents them from becoming 
too necessary; but you will at least acknowledge 
that your young magistrates, who purchase the 
office of a judge as soon as they are able to mount 
a horse, must necessarily exhibit in the tribunals 
the most ridiculous impertinence, and the most 
perverse iniquity; it would undoubtedly be better 
to give these places gratuitously to those ancient 
jurisconsults, who have passed their lives in con- 
sidering and investigating the opposing points of 
legal controversies. 

The man of letters replied, You have seen our 
army before your arrival at Persepolis; you know 
that our young officers fight valiantly. although they 
have purchased their commissions: you will per- 
haps find that our young magistrates do not-judge 
incorrectly, although they have paid for the privi- 
lege of judging. 

The following day he conducted Babouc to the 
supreme tribunal, where an important decree was 
to be pronounced. ‘lhe cause excited universal 
attention. All those ancient advocates who spoke 
on the subject, wavered in their opinions; they 
cited a hundred laws, not one of which was applica- 
ble to the merits of the question; they examined 
the affair on every side, but never placed it in its 
proper light: the judges decided with more promp- 
titude than the advocates had displayed in the sug- 
gestion of their doubts. Their judgment was al- 
most unanimous; they judged correctly, because 
they followed the lights of reason; and the others 
gave a wrong opinion, because they consulted 
nothing but their books. 

Babouc concluded that, even from abuses, good 
sometimes resulted. He perceived that even the 
riches of the financiers, at which his mind had at 
first revolted, might be productive of good effects ; 
for the emperor having need of money, was in an 
hour supplied by those financiers with a sum, which 
he could not by ordinary means have obtained in 
six months; he saw that those heavy clouds, filled 
with the dews of the earth, restored to it in rain, 
what they had received from it. Besides, the chil- 
dren of these new men, frequently better educated 
than those of the most ancient families, sometimes 
possessed superior worth; for when a father has 
been a skilful calculator, there is nothing to prevent 
the son from being a goed judge, a brave soldier, 
an able statesman. 

Babouc was insensibly induced to pardon the 
avidity of the financier, who is not in reality more 
avaricious than other men, and who is useful and 
necessary. He excused the folly of those who 
ruined themselves for the sake of enjoying the right 
of judging and fighting, a folly which produces great 
magistrates and heroes. He pardoned the envy of 
men of letters, amongst whom some were found 





who enlightened the world; he was reconciled to | 
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the ambitious and intriguing priests, in whom he 
discovered more great virtues than little vices; but 
many grievances remained, and particularly the 
gallantry of the women, and the desolation and dis- 
tress which were its inevitable consequences, filled 
his mind with inquietude and terror. 

As he wished to make himself acquainted with 
men of all conditions, he asked a friend to intro- 
duce him to one of the ministers; but during his 
passage thither he trembled, lest some woman 
should be assassinated in his presence, by her hus- 
band. Arrived at the house of the statesman, he 
remained two hours in the antichamber, without 
being announced, and two hours more, after having 
been announced. In this interval, he determined to 
recommend the minister and his domestics to the 
angel Ithuricl. ‘The, antichamber was crowded 
with women of every grade, with priests of every 
colour, with judges, merchants, officers, pedants: 
they all complained of the minister. The miser 
and the usurer said, this man undoubtedly pillages 
the provinces; the capricious man accused him of 
caprice ; the voluptuary said, he thinks of nothing 
but his pleasures; the intriguer flattered himself 
that they should see him ruined by some cabal ; 
the women, that they should soon be gratified with 
a younger minister. 

Babouc listened to their discourse ; he could not 
refrain from saying, here is a happy man; all his 
enemies are in his antichamber; with his power he 
crushes those who envy him; he sees at his feet 
those who detest him. He was at length intro 
duced; he saw a little old man bent under the 
weight of years and of business, but still vivacious 
and full of wit. | 

Babouc pleased him, and to Babouc he appeared 
estimable. The conversation became interesting- 
The minister confessed that he was a very unhap- 
py man; that the world imagined him rich, and 
that he was in reality poor; that he was considered 
all-powerful, but was subject to continual contra- 
dictions; that those whom he had obliged were 
generally ingrates, and that during the incessant la- 
beurs of forty years, he had scarcely ever enjoyed 
a moment of consolation. Babouc was moved, and 
thought that if this man had committed faults, and 


the angel Ithuriel was determined to punish himy 


it was not necessary to exterminate, but merely 
leave him in the enjoyment of his place. 

Whilst he was conversing with the minister, the 
fine lady with whom Babouc had dined, made her 
appearance; in her eyes and on her countenance 
symptoms of grief and rage were perceptible. She 
broke out in reproaches against the minister; she 
wept; she bitterly complained that her husband 
had been refused an office to which his birth enti- 
tled him, which his services and wounds merited 5 
she expressed herself with so much energy ; she 
mingled so much grace with her complaints; she 


destroyed objections with so much address; she so , 


eloquently enforced her reasons, that she did not 
quit the audience chamber until she had made her 
husband's fortune. 


Babouc gave her his hand: is it possible madara, 


said he, that you have taken so much pains for the 
sake of a man whom you do not love, and from 
whom you have every thing to fear? A man whonra 
I love not? she exclaimed: know that my husband 
is the best friend that I have in the world; that 
there is nothing I would not sacrifice to him, my 
lover excepted ; and that, except quitting his mis- 
tress, he would do every thing for me. I will make 
you acquainted with her; she is a charming wo- 
man, full of wit, and of the best disposition in the 
world ; we sup together this evening, with my hus- 
band and my little priest; come and participate in 
our happiness. j 
The lady conducted Babouc to her house. The 
husband, who efter some time arrived, overwhelmed 
with grief, saw his wife with transports of joy and 
gratitude; he alternately embraced his wile, his 
mistress, the little priest and Babouc. Harmony, 
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gaiety, wit and the graces, were the soul of this 
repast. Learn, said the beautiful lady with whom 
he supped, that those, who are sometimes called 
immodest women, alinost invariably possess the 
merit of a very modest and worthy man; and to 
convince yon of this, come and dine with me to- 
morrow at the house of the beautiful Théone-. 
‘here are some old vestals, who defame her; but 
she does more good than all of them together. She 
would not be guilty of a sligbt injustice, for the 
sake of securing the most important advantage ; 
she gives to her lover only generous advice; his 
glory is the sole object of her solicitude ; he would 
blush in her presence, had he suffered an opportu- 
nity of doing good to escape him; for there is no- 
thing, which so powerfully stimulates to the per- 
formance of virtuous actions, as the having for a 
witness and judge of our conduct, a mistress, whose 
esteem we are anxious to merit. 

At the appointed hour Babouc attended. He 
saw a mansion, in which every species of pleasure 
reigned. Théone reigned over them: she knew 
how to address every one, in his favourite language. 
Her native wit left that of her guests unshackled ; 
she pleased without effort; she was as amiable as 
beneficent; and, what enhanced the value of her 
good qualities, she was beautiful. 

Babouc, although a Scythian and envoy of a ge- 
nius, perceived that if he remained longer at Per- 
sepolis, he should forget Ithuriei, and think only of 
Théone. He became attached to @ city, whose 
inhabitants were polite, gentle and beneficent, al- 
though fickle, addicted to slander and inflated with 
vanity. He feared lest Persepolis should be con- 
demned; the very account he was about to render 
terrified him. 

He rendered this account, by means of the fol- 
lowing artifice. He engaged the most eminent 
founder in the city to make a mock statue, compos- 
ed of every kind of metal, of earth and stones the 
most precious and most common. He carried it 
to Ithuriel: will you, said he, break this beautiful 
statue, because it is not entirely composed of gold 
and diamonds? Ithuriel immediately comprehend- 
ed him ; he resolved not even to think of chastising 
Persepolis, and to suffer the world to proceed as it 
goes; for, said he, if every thing is not well, siill 
every thing ts fassable, It was determined then, 
that Persepolis should subsist ; and Babouc did not 
complain of this determination, like Jonas, who was 
angry because Nineveh was not destroyed. But 
a person, who has been three days in the belly of a 
whale, is not in as good humour as one, who has 
been at the opera, at the comedy, and has supped 
in good company. 

—— 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
LETTERS FROM A PHYSICIAN TO HIS PUPIL. 
LETTER V. 
HISTORICAL REVIEW OF MEDICINE. 
{Continued from page 115.] 


The efferts of literature, at the dawn of return- 
ing civility, were very unprofitably directed. Ge- 
nius, awakening frem its long state of somnolency, 
was turned either into the course, which produces 
the wild and irregular sallies of the imagination, or 
was lost in the mists of metaphysical intricacies, and 
the mazes of scholastic theology, 

Though these studies were ill chosen, they had 
the effect at least of arousing by their novelty, the 
siumbering faculties of the mind, and of applying 
them, with some success, to the culture of letters. 
‘Lhe practice, however, of writing in Latin, retarded 
extremely the progress of knowledge, by narrowing 
its diffusion toa small circle of learned men, chiefly 
the clergy,'who wasted it in speculations the most 
idle and unavailing —Medicine appears to have 
engaged little attention. ‘The profession was exer- 
cised almost exclusively by Jews, whose wealth 
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gave them the ability to procure, and their acquaint- 
ance with the language, the advantage of reading 
the Arabian writings, then the only medical works 
to be had. ‘Yo prove the difficulty of obtaining 
books, and their high appreciation at this period, 
itis related, that one of the Monarchs of France 
was compelled, by the Faculty of Paris, to deposit 
a large quantity of plate, as a security for the safe 
return of the works of an Arabian Physician, which 
he had borrowed. While the access to medical 
knowledge continued thus impeded, it is presumed 
the science was imperfectly studied, and, conse- 
‘quently, that the practice must have been deformed, 
by ignorance and empiricism. 

The profession, however, soon began to flourish, 
and having once received an impulse, it afterwards 
kept pace with the general improvement of the 
arts and sciences. As early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, schools of medicine were instituted in several 
of the countries of Europe. Those of Italy, and 
the one at Montpelier in France, had the greatest 
celebrity. In Britain, it was not regularly taught, 
till nearly two hundred years later. At the end of 
the twelfth century, the study of alchymy, or the 
art of transmuting base metals into gold, and the 
still more ridiculous attempt to invent an elixir, by 
which disease should not only be cured, but life 
prolonged beyond the ordinary course of longevity, 
occupied most ef the scholars of the age. 

Experience has shewn the futility of these par- 
suits. Neither the discovery of the finger of Mi- 
das, nor of the desiderated Panacea, rewarded their 
ardent and persevering labours. But great exer- 
tions, in whatever way directed, are seldom wholly 
unproductive. Accordingly we find, in the eager 
chase of these illusions, contributions were some- 
times made of importance to medicine, and espe- 
cially to chemistry. Many of our most active 
remedies were derived from the alchymical inqui- 
ries. Roger Bacon, a great and distinguished 
character, was seduced from the cultivation of le- 
gitimate philosophy, into the service of these 
visionary projects. In affluence of genius, and in 
extent of useful and diversified attainments, he, 
perhaps, has never been surpassed. 

Almost every branch of physical science had its 
boundaries enlarged, and its principles more accu- 
rately defined by hisresearches. ‘To him we owe 
the foundation of experimental philosophy, and of 
the inductive mode of reasoning, since revived by 
the celebrated Lord Verulam. In mechanical in- 
genuity he was scarcely excelled by Archimedes. 
These extraordinary talents, and erudition, were 
beheld with astonishment by all his cotemporaries. 
Rut while they commanded the veneration of the 
wise and the liberal, they excited in others, and 
particularly the clergy, then more remarkable for 
the narrow austere dispositions of the cloister, thar 
the mild charities of their religion, the most ran- 
corous envy and malice. He was persecuted by 
them with relentless hostility. They denounced 
him for having an intercourse with the Devil, pro- 
scribed his writings, and finally succeeded in ob- 
taining his imprisonment. 

Basil Valentine, another votary of alchymy, has 
deservedly acquired considerable commendation, as 
a practical chemist. His works contain many im- 
provements of the science, for which modern wri- 
ters have received the credit. 

John Gaddesden had the honour of being the 
first native appointed Physician to the King of 
England ; the office having been filled by Jews for 
a century before, in all the courts of Europe. He 
is known as the author of a book entitled “ Rosa 
Anglica,”’ which is rather a culinary, than medical 
treatise. It once had some reputation, but is now 
wholly forgotten. Chaucer’s poetry has celebrated 
his virtues and his learning.—The era under re- 
view, produced several other writers, but they de 
not deserve to be noticed. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century, a 
pestilential fever preyailed in different parts of Asia, 








Africa and Europe, with an unexampled mortal, 
During the short space of four years, it is SUDposed 
to have destroyed one fourth of the population of 
those countries. The history of this plague has 
been well written by Guido de Caultaco, a profess, 
at Montpelier, who has alse accurately describeq 
the leprosy. 
[ To be continued. ]} 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
[ Continued. } 
TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
May 1, 1781, 





My dear Friend, 


Your mother says I must write, and must admits 
of no apology; 1 might otherwise plead, that | 
have nothing to say, that 1 am weary, that | am 
dull, that it would be more convenient, therefor 
for you, aS well as for myself, that I should let , 
alone : but all these pleas, and whatever Pleas be. 
sides, either disinclination, indolence, or necessity, 
might suggest, are over-ruled, as they ought to 
be, the moment a lady adduces her irrefragable 
argument, you must. You have still, however, ope 
comfort left, that what I must write, you may, or 
may not read, just as it shall please you; unless 
Lady Anne, at your elbow, should say, you mus 
read it, and then, like a true knight, you will obey 
without looking for a remedy. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, in 
one volume octavo, price three shillings, Poems, 
by William Cowper, of the [nner Temple, Esq. 
You may suppose, by the size of the publication, 
that the greatest partof them have been long kept 
secret, because you yourself have never seen 
them; but the truth is, that they are most of 
them, except what you have in your possession, 
the produce of the last winter. Two thirds of the 
compilation will be occupied by four pieces, the 
first of which sprung up in the month of Decem- 
ber, and the lastof them in the month of March. 
They contain, I suppose, in all, about two thousand 
and five hundred lines; are known, or to be known 
in due time, by the names of Table Talk—The 
Progress of Error—Truth—Expostulation. Mr. 
Newton writes a Preface, and Johnson is the pub- 
lisher. The principal, I may say the only reason, 
why I never mentioned to you, till now, an affair 
which I am just going to make krown to all the 
world, (if ¢4a¢ Mr. All-the-world should think it 
worth his knowing.) has been this: that till within 
these few days | had not the honour to know it 
myself. ‘This may seem strange, but it is true, 
fer not knowing where to find under-writers, who 
would choose to insure them, and not finding it 
convenient to a purse like mine, to run any hazard, 
even upon the credit of my own ingenuity, I was 
very much in doubt, for some weeks, whether any 
bookseller would be willing to subject himself to an 
ambiguity, that might prove very expensive in case 
ofa bad market. But Johnson has heroically set all 
peradventures at defiance, and takes the whele 
charge upon himself. So out I come. I shall be 
glad of my Translations from Vincent Bourne, in 
your next frank. My muse will lay herself at 
your feet immediately on her first public appeat- 
ance. 


Yours, my dear friend, Ww.c, 


TO THE REY. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
May 10, 1781. 
My dear Friend, 

It is Friday: I have just drunk tea, and just 
perused your letter; and though this answer to It 
cannot set off till Sunday, I obey the warm im- 
pulse I feel, which will not permit me to postpone 
the business till the regular time of writing. 

I expected you would be grieved; if you hed 
not been so, those sensibilities, which attend you 
upon every other occasion, must have left you 
upon this. I am sorry, that I haye given you paid) 
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put not sorry that you have felt it. A concern of | 

wat sort would be absurd, because it would be to 
pot . your friendship for me, and to be dissatis- 
Ged with the effect of it. Aliow yourself, however, 
oie minutes only for reflection, and your penetra- 
tion must necessarily dive into the motives of my 
conduct. In the first place, and by way of preface, 
remember that 1 do not (whatever your partiality 
may incline you to do) account it of much conse- 
quence to any friend of mine whether he 1s or 1s 
not employed by me upon such an occasion. But 
all affected renunciations of poetical merit apart, and 
all unaffected expressions of the sense | have of my 
own littleness in the poetical character too, the obvi- 
ous and only reason why I resorted to Mr Newton, 
and not to my friend Unwin was this ;—that tire for- 
mer lived in London, the latter at Stock ; the former 
was upon the spot, to correct the press, to give in- 
structions respecting any sudden alterations, and to 
settle with the publisher every thing that might pos- 
sibly occur in the course of such a business j—the lat- 
ter could not be applied to for these purposes, with- 
out what I thought would be a manifest encroach- 
ment on his kindness; because it might happen 
that the troublesome office might cost him now and 
then a journey, which it was absolutely impossible 
for me to endure the thought of. 

When I wrote to you for the copies you have 
sent me, I told you I was making a collection, but 
not with a design to publish. ‘There is nothing 
truer than that at that time, I had not the smallest 
expectation of sending a volume of poems to the 
press» I had several small pieces, that might 
amuse, but I would not, when | publish, make the 





amusement of the reader my only object. When 
the winter deprived me of other employments, I be- 
gan to compose, and seeing six or seven months 
before me, which would naturally afford me much 
leisure for such a purpose, I undertook a piece of 
some length ; that finished, another ; and so on, till I 
had amassed the number of lines I mentioned in 

my last. F 
Believe of me what you please, but not that I am 
indifferent to you, or your friendship for me, on any 

occasion. 
Yours, W. C. 


7O THE REV. FOHN NEWTON. 


May 23, 1781. 
My dear Friend, 


If a writer’s friends have need of patience, how 
much more the writer! Your desire to see my 
muse in public, and mine to gratify you, must 
both suffer the mortification of delay—I expected 
that my trumpeter would have informed the world 
by this time of all that is needful for them to know 
upon such an occasion; and that an advertising 
blast, biown through every newspaper, would have 
said—‘ The Poet is coming.’ But man, especially 
man that writes verse, is born to disappointments, 
a3 surely as printers and booksellers are born to 
be the most dilatory and tedious of all creatures. 
The piain English of this magnificent preamble 
is, that the season of publication is just elapsed, 
that the town is going into the country every 
day, and that my book cannot appear till they 
return, that is to say, not til next winter. ‘This 
misfortune, however, comes het wiuout its attend- 
ant advantage; I shall now have, what I should 
not otherwse have had, an opportunity to correct 
the press myself: no small advantage upon any 
Occasion, but especially important, where poetry is 
concerned! A single eratum may knoek out the 
brains of a whole passage, and that perhaps, which 
of all others the unfortunate poet isthe most proud 
of. Add to this, that now and then, there is to be 
found, in a printing house, a presumptuous inter- 
nieddler, who will fancy himself a poet too, and, 
what is still worse, a better than he that employs 
him. ‘The consequence is, that with cobbling 
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and tinkering, and patching on here and there a 
shred of his own, he makes such a difference be- 
tween the original and the copy, that an author 
cannot know his own work again. Now, as | 
choose to be responsible for nobody's dullness but 
my own, I am a little comforted, when I reflect, 
that it will be in my power to prevent all such 
impertinence, and yet not without your assistance. 
It will be quite necessary, that the correspondence 
between me and Johnson should be carried on 
without the expense of postage, because proof 
sheets would make double or treble letters, which 
expense, as in every instance it must occur twice, 
first when the packet is sent, and again when it is 
returned, would be rather inconvenient to me, who, 
as you perceive, am forced to live by my wits, and 
to him, wko hopes to get a little matter no doubt 
by the same means. Half a dozen franks, there- 
fore, to me, and ¢ofidem to him, will be singularly 
acceptable, if you can, without feeling it in any 
respect a trouble, procure them for me. 
I am much obliged to you for your offer to sup- 
port me in a translation of Bourne. It is but sel- 
dom however, and never except for my amusement, 
that I translate; because I find it disagreeable to 
work by another man’s pattern; I should at least 
be sure to find it so in a business of any length. 
.gain, that is epigrammatic and witty in Latin, 
which would be perfectly insipid in English, and a 
translator of Bourne would frequently find himself 
obliged to supply what is called the turn, which is 
in fact the most difficult, and the most expensive 
part of the whole composition, and could not, per- 
haps, in many instances, be done with any tolerable 
success. If a Latin poem is neat, elegant, and 
musical, it is enough—but English readers are not 
so easily satisfied. To quote myself, you will find, 
in comparing the jackdaw with the original, that I 
was obliged to sharpen a point, which, though 
smart enough in the Latin, would, in English, 
have appeared as plain and as blunt as the tag of a 
lace. I love the memory of Vinny Bourne. I 
think him a better Latin poet than Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, Ausonius, or any of the writers in his 
way, except Ovid, and not at all inferior to Aim. I 
love him too with a love of partiality, because he 
was usher of the filth form at Westminster, when 
I passed through it. He was so good-natured, and 
so indolent, that I lost more than I got by him; 
for he made me as idle as himself. He was such 
a sloven, as if he had trusted to his genius as a 
cloak for every thing that could disgust you in his 
person; and indeed in his writings, he has almost 
made amends for al]. His humour is entirely ori- 
ginal—he can speak of a magpie or a cat, in terms 
sO exquisitely appropriated to the character he 
dre-"s, that one would suppose him animated by 
the spirit of the creature he describes. And with 
all his drollery, there is a mixture of rational, and 
even religious reflection, at times, and always an 
air of pleasantry, good-nature, and humanity, that 
makes him, in my mind, one of the most amiable 
writers in the world. It is not common to meet 
with an author, who can make you smile, and yet 
at nobody’s expense; who is always entertaining. 
and yet always harmiess, and who, though always 
elegant, and classical, to a degree not always found 
in the classics themselves, charms more by the 
simplicity, and playfulness of his ideas, than by the 


Vinny. I remember seeing the Duke of Richmond 
set fire to his greasy locks, and box his ears to pu 
it out again. Since I have begun to write long 
poems, I seem to turn up my nose at the idea of : 
short one. I have lately entered upon one, whic! 
if ever finished, cannot easily be comprised in muc! 
less than a thousand lines! But this must mak 
part of a second publication, and be accompani 

in due time, by others not yet thought of; for 1 
seems (what I did not know till the bookseller h: 
ogeasion to tell me so) that single pieces sf&nd uc 











neatness and purity of his verse ; yet such was poor 


chance, and that nothing less than a yolume wil | 
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go down. You yourself afford me a proof of the 
certainty of this intelligence, by sending me franks, 
which nothing less than a volume can fill. I have 
accordingly sent you one, but am obliged to add, 
that had the wind been in-any other point ef the 
compass, or blowing as it does from the East, had 
it been less boisterous, you must have been con- 
tented with a much shorter Letter, but the abridg- 
ment of every other occupation is very favourable 
to that of writing. 

1 am glad I did not expect to hear from you by 
this post, for the boy has lost the bag in which your 
letter must have been inclosed—another reason for 
my prolixity ! 

Yours affectionately, W.cC. 


_——__—} 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


I have consumed several tapers, and have kept 
my tired eyes open until a very late hour, while 
perusing with my usual eagerness, the new Biogra- 
phy of Sir Wm. Jones. I have been amply re- 
quited by the noble Biographer, Lord Teignmouth, 
for all this anxiety of lucubration. He has introduc- 
ed me to an intimate acquaintance with a Literary 
Hero, whose achievements in the field of Science 
I had read of, and admired, but of whose domestic 
studies, habits, and virtues, until now, I was igne- 
rant. The very amusements of Sir William Jones 
were of a literary character, and in his festal hour, 
he seems always disposed to associate Minerva and 
the Muses with Bacchus andthe Nymphs. From 
such a poet, the following Song, adorned with all 
the classical graces, will be read more than once, 
by all, who have an ear for the sweetest notes of 
the Muse. 


Fair Tivy, how sweet are thy waves gently flowing, 
Thy wild oaken woods and green eglantine bowers, 
Thy banks with the blush rose and amaranth glowing, 
While Friendshipand Mirth claim these labourless hours! 
Yet weak is our vaunt, while something we want, 
More sweet than the pleasure, which prospects can give ; 

Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 
Love can alone make it blissful to live. 


How sweet is the odour of jasmine and roses, 

That Zephyr around us so lavishly flings ! 

Perhaps for * Bleanpart fresh perfume he composes, 

Or tidings from tBronwith auspiciously brings ; 

Yet weak is our vaunt, &c. 

More sweet than the pleasure, which odours can give, 
Come, smilie, &c. 


How sweet was the strain, that enliven’d the spirit, 

And cheer’d us with numbers, so frolic and free! 

The Poet is absent, be just to his merit, 

Ah! may he in love be more happy than we; 

For weak is cur vaunt, &c. 

More sweet than the pleasure the A/uses cay give; 
Come, smile, &c. 


How gay is the circle of friends round a table, 

Where stately {Kilgarran o’erhangs the brown dale, 

\Where none are unwilling, and few are unable, 

To sing a wild song or repeat a wild tale! 

Yet weak is our vaunt, &e. 

More sweet than the pleasure that Friendship can give; 
Come, smile, Kc. 


No longer then pore over dark Gothic pages, 

Po cull a rade gibberish from Neatham, or-Brooke; 

Leave year books and parchments to grey bearded sages, 

3e nacure, and love, and fair woman our book; 

For weak is our vanunt, &c. 

More sweet than the pleasure that Learning can give ; 
Come, smile, &c. 


\dmit that our}abours were crowned with full] measure, 
Aad gold were the fruit of rhetorical flowers, 





* The seat of W. Brigstocke, Esq. 
¢ The seat of Thomas Lloyd, Esq. 
$ Aruin of a castle on thesbanks of the Tivy. 
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That India evpplied us with long hoarded treasure, 

That ||Dinevor, **Slebeck, and ft{Coidsmore were ours, 

Yet weak is our vaunt, &c. 

More sweet than the pleasure that riches can give; 
Come, smile, &c. 


Or say, that, preferring fair Thames to fair Tivy, 

We gain’d the bright ermine robes, purple and red; 

And peen’d thro’ long perukes, like owlets thro’ ivy, 

Or say, that bright coronets blaz’d on our head ; 

Yet weak is our vaunt, while something we want, 

More sweet than the pleasure, that honours can give : 
Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to live. 


Dr. Cogan, who ina pure style often displays as 
much wit as Yorick, has in a plain narrative, sud- 
denly introduced the following sprightly passage. 

There is no one object, perhaps, so calculated to 
strike the imagination, as an extensive forest. One 
may crowd a thousand ideas into it in a moment. 
If you should ever be tempted to’write a romance, 
my good reader, Iet your principal scenes, I beseech 
you, lie within, or contiguous to a forest. It will 
make you such a master of your subject, that you 
may begin, carry on and terminate every event just 

as you please. A wood is a most excellent retreat 
for your pious hermit, from the vanities of the 
world, if you mean to introduce one ; and it affords 
an abundant nourishment for his moderate desires. 
A benighted traveller is best lost in a wood: If 
your tale requires it, you may easily suffocate him 
in a slough; or you may place the glimmering 
lamp at the one paned window of an humble cot- 
tage, conduct him through briars and thorns, and 
whistling winds, and piercing cold, to the hospita- 
ble shed of a wood cutter; warm his chilled limbs 
with the faggots that lie ready at the door; make 
his humble fare taste superior to the most delicate 
viands, and his bed of straw softer to his wearied 
limbs than one of down. 

A wood affords a safe retreat for lovers bless’d 
and blessing, while it yields at every step, the most 
favourable opportunity for a desponding swain to 
end his misery, by suspending himself on a tree. 

The thick umbrageous forest offers a welcome 
shade from the burning glow of the mid day sun ; 
and the silver beams of the placid moon twinkle 
most delightfully through the branches, after that 
scorching luminary has taken his leave of our he- 
misphere : or, if you can dispense with her beams, 
you are free to light up as many glow worms as 
you please, or now and then treat us with a Will- 
o’-the-wisp. 

‘There are few forests so full of timber, and of 
underwood, but a plattorm may be found for the 
young men and maidens of the neighbouring ham- 
Iet to enjoy the rural dance, at the sound of the 
pipe and tabor, as often as you please to permit 
them. 

If the scene lies in Germany, you may, with the 
utmost propriety, stock your forest with every spe- 
cies of game. You may send the huntsmen in 
with their dogs, to start the hare, the pheasant, the 
hart, or the boar. You may represent the young 
lord of the district as the most eager in the pursuit, 
wandering, through the keenness of a sportsman, 
from his companions, bewildered, fatigued, and 
faint, arriving, by accident, at the habitation of a 
Forester, entertained by the good woman of the 
house in the most hospitable manner, falling in love 
with her beautiful daughter; and you may either 

help him to seduce her, or oblige him, by the irre- 
sistible charms of her person and the invincible 
virtues of her mind, to demand her of the asto- 
nished parents in honourable marriage. 

If you be fond of the horrible, you may let any 
number of wild beasts loose in the forest, and give 





|} Seat of Lord Dinevors, near Landelo, in Carmaer- 
then. 

“* Seat of Philips, Esq. near Haverford West. 

¢}¢ Seat of Thomas J.loyd, Esq. near Card gan. 
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them as much human blood to suck as you chuse. 
If you be disposed for highway robberies, you may 
place a desperate banditti in ambush, ready to dart 
upon unwary passengers, adding slaughter to ra- 
pine, and dragging the screaming or the fainting 
beauty to their inaccessible retreat. Are you dis- 
posed for the romantic? You may build an en- 
chanted castle for some enormous giant, in the 
thickest part of the forest ; surround it with a mote 
and drawbridge ; trace many a footstep to the dread 
abode, but not one on the return. Or you may 
enable him to convey the devoted victim to inevi- 
table destruction, without a trace: for, in a thick 
wood, you may have an opportunity of making a 
labyrinth, as intricate as you please. But if there 
be a spark of humanity in your bosom, you will 
raise up a valiant knight possessed of a counter 
charm, by which he subdues the tyrant, and sets 
the captives free. 

If your taste lies in miniature pieces, you may 
create a legion of Elves and Fairies, give them a 
dance upon the green sod, put them to bed ina 
cowslip’s bell, mount them on a bat’s back, or give 
them a hazle nut for a carriage, 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the Fairies’ coachmaker. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORY FOLIO. 


Proposals have been issued at Baltimore, by Cole 
and Hewes, for printing by subscription, 


LECTURES ON THEOLOGY. 
BY CHARLES NISBET, D.D. 





Late president of Dickinson College—in Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. To which will be prefixed an 
account of the life and character of the author. 


By the Rev. Di. Samuel Miller, of the city of 
New-York. 


To those who are acquainted with the character 
of the late Dr. Nisbtt, no recommendaticn will 
be necessary to engage their patronage of the pub- 
lication above proposed. It is well known, that 
his profound erudition, his eminent talents, and 
his fervent piety, rendered him, for many years, 
a distinguished light in the Church of Scotland, 
and a principal leader of what is there denominated 
the Orthodow Party. His high reputation induced 
the trustees of Dickinson College to call him from 
the conspicuous and honorable sphere of useful- 
ness which he occupied in his native country, to 
take the presidency of that institution. ‘This im- 
portant station he held for néar twenty years, with 
a degree of honor to himself, and of advantage to 
the seminary under his care, which those who hxve 
attended to the progress of American literature 
well know. The Lecrures now proposed to be 
published, were delivered at Dickenson College, to 
a select class of Theological students, who heard 
them with so much gratification and instruction, 
that manuscript copies were eagerly sought after, 
and by a few obtained: and application was made 
to the venerable President, on his death-bed, for 
his conscnt to have the whole laid before the public, 
in a more correct and perfect form. 

Although the body of Theological instruction, 
now offered to the world, was not originally formed 
with a view to publication, and although it did not 
receive the advantage of the author’s Jast correc- 
tions: yet, unless his friends have formed a very 
partial and erroneous estimate of the work, it will 
be found to contain a rich fund of Theological 
learning, Which will abundantly repay the reader, 
and form a lasting monument to the honour of 
the author. 

CONDITIONS. 


I. The work will be comprised in six octavo 
volumes, of about 500 pages each; and will be 
put to press as soon as a subscription offers suf- 
ficicnt to defray the expense of pubiication. 


| II. It will be printed on a handsome new t 
good paper; and executed with neatness ang 
accuracy. 

III. The price to subscribers will be two dollars 
volume, in boards, payable on delivery, 

volume will be published every two months, 

after the work is put to press. 

IV. Those who become accountable for ten Copies, 

will be entitled to a copy of the work. 


Our veneration for the character of the late D, 
Nisbet, our knowledge of his talents, and the 
extraordinary pleasure we have often felt, while 
listening to his correct opinions, and his vivid ex. 
pressions, all conspire to induce us to look forward 
eagerly towards the completion of a work, compos. 
ed, during the full vigour of his faculties, ang 
upon topics so momentous in the estimation of 
such a mind at once rationally pious, and liberally 
endowed. The intrinsic merit of these excellent 
Lectures, will be heightened by the biography of 
their author, written by Dr. Miter, of New-York, 
a gentleman who both by his skill in the arts of 
composition, and his zeal for the reputation of a 
Scotch divine, is well qualified for the task. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 


We have always derived uncommon pleasure 
and instruction from the writings of Sir Wittram 
Jones. More Learning and more Fancy can 
scarcely be found, in any modern books, than we 
are regaled with in the various pages of this all ac- 
complished writer. ‘The ensuing Song is not pub- 
lished in any collection of his works. 


Wake, ye nightingales, Oh, wake! 
Can ye, idlers, sleep solong? 

Quickly this dull silence break ; 
Burst enraptur’d into song: 

Shake your plumes, your eyes unclose, 
No pretext fer more repose. : 


Tell me not that Winter drear 
Still delays your promis’d tale, 
That ne blossoms yet appear, 
Save the snow drop in the dale; 
Tell me not the woods are bare, 
Vain excuse! prepare! prepare! 


View the hillocks, view the meads; 
All are verdant, all are gay; 

Julia comes, and with her leads 
Health and youth and blooming May. 
When she smiles, fresh roses blow, 
Where she treads fresh lilies grow. 


Ha'l! ye groves of Bagley, hail! 
Fear no more the chilling air: 
Can your beauties ever fail? 

Julia has provounced you fair. 
She could cheer a cavern’s gloom, 
She could make a desert bloom, 


Parallel or Contrast between ADDISON and JOHNSON: 


Comparisons have been formed between the 
Rambler and its predecessors, or rather between 
the genius of Johnson and of Addison; but these 
have generaliy ended in discovering a total want of 
resembiance.—\s they were both original writers, 
they must be tried, if tried at all, by laws applicable 
to their respective attributes. But neither had a 
predecessor. We can find no humour like Addi- 
son’s ; no energy and dignity like Johnson’s. They 
had nothing in common, but moral excellence of 
character; they could not have exchanged styles 
for an hour. Yet there is one respect in which we 
must give Addison the preference—more general 
utility. His writings wou'd have been understood 
at any period; Johnson’s would have been perhaps 
unintelligible a century ago, and are calculated for 
the more improved and liberal education now so 
common.—in both, however, what was peculiat 
was natural. The earliest of Dr. Johnson's works 
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confirm this; and from the moment he could write 
at all, he wrote in stately periods; and his conver- 
sation from first till last abounded in the peculiari- 
ties of his composition, In general we may say, 
with Seneca Riget ejus oratio, nthil in ea filacidum, 
nilul lenes Addison’s style was the direct reverse 
of this» If the “ Lives of the Poets” be thought 
an exception to Dr. Johnson’s general habit of writ- 
ing, let it be remembered that he was for the most 
part confined to dates and facts, to illustrations, and 
criticisms, and quotations; but when he indulged 
himself in moral reflections, te which he delighted 
to recur, we have again the vigour and loftiness of 
the Rambler, and only miss some of what have 
been termed his hard words. 

Addison principally excelled in the observation 
of manners, and in that exquisite ridicule he threw 
on the minute improprieties of life. Johnson, al- 
though by no means ignorant of life and manners, 
could not descend to familiarities with tuckers and 
cemmodes, with fans and petticoats. A scholar 
by profession, and a writer from necessity, he loved 
to bring forward subjects so near and dear as the 
disappointments of authors—the dangers and mise- 
ries of literary eminence—anxieties of literature— 
contrariety of criticism—miseries of patronage— 
yalue of fame—causes of the contentment of the 
jearned—prejudices and caprices of criticism—va- 
nity of an author’s expectations—meanness of dedi- 
cation—necessity of literary courage ; and all those 
other subjects that relate to authors and their con- 
nexion with the public. Sometimes whole papers 
are devoted to what may be termed the personal 
concerns of men of literature; and incidental reflec- 
tions are everywhere interspersed for the instruc- 
tion or caution of the same class. 

When he treats of common life and manners, it 
has been observed that he gives to the lowest of his 
correspondents the same style and lofty periods ; 
and it may also be noticed, that the ridicule he at- 
tempts is in some cases considerably heightened 
by this very want of accemmodation of character. 
Yet it must be allowed that the levity and gicdiness 
of coquettes and fine ladies are expressed with dif- 
fculty in the Johnsonian language.—It has been 
ohjected also that even the names of his ladies have 
very little of the air of court or city, as Zosima, 
Properantia, &c.—Every age seems to have its pe- 
culiar names of fiction. In the Spectator’s time 
the Damons and Phillises, the Amintors, Amandas 
and Cleopatras, &c. were the representatives of 
every virtue and every folly. These were succeed- 
ed by the Philamonts, Tenderillas, Timoleons, Se- 
omanthes, Pantheas, Adrastas and Bellimantes ; 
hames to which Mrs. Heywood gave currency in 
her Female Spectator; and from which, at no great 
distance of time, Dr. Johnson appears to have taken 
his Zephyrettas, Trypheruses, Nitellas, Misotheas, 
Vararios, and Flirtillas. 

[ Chalmers’ ed. Brit, Essayists. 


In the Mysteries of Udolpho, by Mrs. Radcliffe, 
the reader will find a Fairy Song of surprising 
beauty, and in a very uncommon measure, which 
will very well reward a diligent perusal. The fol- 
lowing lines by Sir Witti1am Jones, not published 
mn his works, or in his Biography by Lord Teign- 
Mouth, are of a similar character. As has been 
observed by a Man of Letters in England, who has 
‘cently rescued them from oblivion, they are de- 
licions. They were written in a jovial mood, soon 
ler the author had left the university. 


To the Nympu or THe SPRING, written near a foun- 
‘tin between two hillocks, in the neighbourhood of 
the river Tivy, Pembrokeshire. 


Why should old Tivy, boys, claim all our duty paid, 

id no just homage be to charming youth and beauty 
Said? 

“*, where the Nymph of the Spring sits inviting us, 

th charming waters chrystalline refreshing and de- 

lighting us. 
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What though his margin broad be rocky, oak’d, and 
willowy? 

And what though his osier banks be spacious, deep, and 
billowy? 

She, from her sweet paps, lilied and roseal, 

Lies feeding all her laughing buds, with dew drops am- 
brosial. 

Then, with sweet melody, carol to the Fountain nymph, 

Far sweeter than a sea nymph, and milder than a moun- 
tain nymph. 

Long may her streams gush, lucid and nectareeus, 

And long may her banks be deck’d with flow’rets mul- 
tifarious ; 

Long o’er her arched grot may purple winged Zephyrus 

Come leading on his wanton bands of breezes odorife- 
rous. 

Yearly to the Naiad shall the roundelzy repeated be, 

And, by the chorus jubilant, her liquid silver greeted be, 

Say, can we better, boys, chase dull idle care away, 

Than thus by passing hours of mirth, in harmony and 
roundelay ? 

Stretch’d on that green hillock’s bank, around her rosy 
nipple, boys, 

We merrily will sing and laugh, and merrily we’ll tip- 
ple, boys. 

Drinking to damsels, lovely and delicious ; 

O, heavens! would they smile on us, like deities pro- 
pitious ! 

And mark! if any rebel here shall miss the cup, or 
mutiny, 

Amerc’d shall be the miscreant, without appeal or scru- 
tiny. 


These lines are original; but, judging only by 
Sir William’s translations, we are of opinion that 
he has produced no specimen of Asiatic poetry su- 
perior, if equal, to this... It is in the true spirit of 
Hafiz, and resembles most those pieces of Asiatic 
poetry, which by some are thought to have an 
arcane signification. 


The following droll definition of a cant word, 
will perhaps edify the Loungers, and ail the tribe 
of Muscadins, who delight to babble St. Giles’s 
xreek. Dibdin is the author, and has introduced 
this curious poetry, in one of his theatrical enter- 
tainments. 


The word Quiz is a sort of a kind of a word 

That people apply to some being absurd, 

One, who seems, as ’twere oddly your fancy to strike 

In a sort of a fashion you somehow don’t like: 

A mixture of odd, and of queer, and all that 

Which one hates just, you know, as some folks hate a 
Cat; 

A comical, whimsical, strange, droll, that is, 

You know what I mean, ’tis—in short ’tis a Quiz. 


It matters but little, by what I can hear, 

What a quiz’s endowments are, so he’s but queer. 

As order from chaos they tell us began, 

So a very queer quiz may be yet a good man. 

A parson, for instance, though pure, word and thought, 
Mild as mercy and good as the truths he has taught, 
Should he wear a strange wig, or possess an odd phiz, 
He’ll be scouted ai once for a monstrous quiz. 


At this same play of quiz each loses and wins, 

Ins are quizzes to outs, and outs quizzes to ins; 
Honest men are all quizzes to rogues ;—then again 

All rogues appear quizzes to all honest men. 

Beaux are quizzes to slovens and slovens to beaux, 
Rich to poor, poor to rich, and ’tis thus the world goes; 
In short every creature to some other is— 

The present company excepted—a monstrous quiz. 


But lest, having chaunted of quizzes so long, 

You begin to think this but a quiz of a song, 

While your sufirage to night J most humbly implore, 

I conclude, with your leave, pointing out one quiz more. 
About two hours hence—if in any one here 

Strong symptoms of yawning begin to appear, 

The natural conclusion in such a case is, 

That he-——Oh—no—I must be set down a quiz. 


When a lady of ton is surpris’d in a snare, 
Having fancied that nobody saw, 

Wha helps her to carry it cif with an air? 
Tis nought bur the Je ne scai quoi. 


When the fine men of fashion mistake in their score, 
And are fore’d for a time to withdraw, 

Why are they reeeiv’d and caress’d as before? 
Sans doute for the Je ne scai quoi. 


When we meet at assemblies, high frizzled and curl’d, 
When our nods and our witiks give the law, 

What makes us despise all the forms of the world? 
Tis nought but the Je pe scai quoi. 


| 
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Returning from the fair one eve, 
Across yon verdant plain, 
Young Harry said he’d see me home, 
A tight and comely swain; 
He begg’d I would a fairing take, 
And would not be refus’d, 
Then ask’d a kiss—I blush’d and cry’d, 
I'd rather be excus’d. 


You’re coy, said he, my pretty maid, 
I mean no harm, I swear; 
Long time I have in secret sigh’d 
For you my charming fair, 
But if my tenderness offends, 
And if my love’s refus’d 
I’d leave you—what alone—cried I, 
I’d rather be excus’d. 


He press’d my hand and on we walk’é, 
He warmly urg’d his suit, 
But still to all he said, I was 
Most obstinately mute, 
At length got home, he angry cry’d, 
My fondness is abus’d, 
Then die a maid—indeed, says I, 
I'd rather be excus’d. 


Ben Bowsprit I am and a true jolly boy, 
Pull away, pull away so funny, 
I was always the first to pipe all hands a hoy, 
When the signal was out to be sunny: 
I could weather all seas like a good jolly dog, 
With the best he, that e’re went a hopping; 
But the ocean I like is the ocean of grog 
Pull away, pull away} pull away I say, 
What dy’e think of Ben Bowsprit of Wapping? 


My grandfather bilg’d with a freighting of flip, 
Pull away, pull away, so frisky, 
Old Davy contriv’d my Dad’s cable to slip, 
One night, overladen with whiskey. 
My wife’s christen’d name was Brandy-fac’d Nan, 
’Twas Gin to Old Nick sent her hopping, _ 
So the family cause Pll support while 1 can 
Pull away, &c. 
What d’ye think of Ben Bowsprit of Wapping? 


Avast, now! don’t think that I’d launch out a lie, 
Pull away, pull away so groggy, 

Dont you see in the service I’ve bung’d up one eye, 
And ’tother, I own’s rather foggy ; 

Then, to stand on, I’ve scarcely a leg left behind, 
And should death t’other day light be stopping, 
Why the worst you can say, is—lI’ve drank ’till 

I’m blind, 
Pull away, &c. 
What d’ye think of Ben Bowsprit of Wapping? 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To “Ithacus” we shall continue to be grateful, 
if he will select from his manuscript stores such 
papers as European scenery, or events inspired. 
We are partial to the produc:ions of this Gentle- 
man. He has contemplated the Old World and 
the New. He has roved among the ruins of an- 
cient Maghificence, and penetrated the retreats of 
Rousseau’s philosopher. 





The English newspapers always furnish us with 
the useful and the entertaining. We are indebted 
to the attentiso of many of the British residents in 
America, both for files and selections. The Gen- 
tlemen, who are thus mindful of our wants and 
wishes, are entitled to our particular thanks. 


“ Jaques,” we fear, has risen from his contem- 
plative station on the banks of the drawling brook, 
and gone a hunting with “* my Lord of Amiens.” 
Possibly, he has met some “ fool in the forest,” and 
‘the miserable varlet” has excited all a philosopher’s 
speculation. ‘To drop the allusion, whether our 
fast friend and vaJued correspondent is vagrant or 
volatile, sedentary, or a saunterer, his Genius and 
Yaleuts always command our attention, and we la- 
ment, whenever their exercise is suspended. 


M. is still inexorable, but we hope she may be 
persuaded that the pen may sometimes grace a 
Lady’s hand, not less than the needle. 











While all around in sable weeds appear, 


While pale Columbia sheds the grateful tear 


Ah! let it be the mournful Muse’s care 


In all her weeping country’s griefs to share, 


Let it be mine, whose tender years deny} 


To trace in secret sorrow every sigh, 


Fach passing gale, swell’d with the note of war, 


Each genuine tear, that sorrow bids to flow, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 


BASIUM XI, JOANNIS SECUNDI* 
IMITATED. 


* And so, forsooth, the cynics blame 
The free confession of my flame, 

And, frowning, say, ’tis much amiss 

To talk so wanton of a kiss, 

A thing whose name was never told 

By our forefathers, chaste and cold! 
When, dearest girl, my arms entwine 
Around thy form, and press’d to mine 
Thy lips with luscious kisses fire 

My soul, till I almost expire, 

And scarcely know, enchanting fair, 

If ’tis in heaven or earth we are ; 

Ts that a time to vex my head 

About what prating scandal said?’ 

She heard, and, conscious of her charms, 
Clasp’d round my neck her snowy arms, 
And, with a look, that could impart 

The warmest wishes of her heart, 

While pressing a delicious kiss, 

Than which to Mars a dearer bliss, 

The Cyprian Goddess never gave, 

Thus cried the laughing fair: “O brave! 
Why should you dread the world’s decree? 
*Yis at my bar you urge your plea.” 

PHOSPHOR. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ELEGY 


ON THE DEATH OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
And the last melancholy scene attend,t 


For Washington her father and her friend ; 


To dwell with fond remembrance on the brave, 


And plant fresh laurels on her Hero’s grave. 


Strains worthy of a more exalted part, 


Andcount each tear thatdamps the patriot’s heart. 


Fach pow’r attuned to elegy and praise, 
This sad—this melancholy truth conveys. 


Our pride, our shield, our guardian now is fled, 
Entomb’d in yonder shrine our hero lies, 

A pale companion of the mighty dea@; 
Oh read our sorrows in our nation’s eyes.|| 


Weeping Columbia, pensively reclin’d 
And wrapt in thought along the sea girt shore, 
Repeats her sorrows to the hollow wind, 
And mourns her much lov’d hero, now no more. 





* «« Basia lauta nimis quidam me jungere dicunt, 
Qualia rugosi non didicére patres. 

Ergo, ego ctim cupidis stringo tua colla lacertis, 
Lux mea, basiolis immoriorque tuis; 

Anxitis exquiram quid de me quisque loquatur? 
Ipse quis, aut ubi sim, vix meminisse vacat.” 
Audiit, et risit formosa Neaera, meumque 
Hinc collum nivea cinxit et inde manu; 
Basiolumque dedit; quo non lascivius unquam 
Inseruit Marii Cypria blanda suo: 

«Et, quid, (ait) metuis turbae decreta severae ? 
Causa meo tantim competit ista foro.” 


+ The citizens of the United States paid the most 


solemn funeral honours to the memory of their beloved 


Chief. 
¢ Written at college. 
| dad read their history in a nation’s eyes—Gray’s Elegy 


And Oh! ye pow'rs, she cries, could nought avail, 


Could not a nation’s prayers, her tears prevail, 


Could not the widow’s griefs—the orphan’s sigh 


Nor the big tear that roll’d from beauty’s eye, 


Ah no! behold my mighty warrior fall, 


Behold him share the common lot of all, 


But why Columbia, widow’d fair, complain? 
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The friend of man and liberty to save? 


To snatch my Guardian Parent from the grave? 


The ruthless messenger of fate assuage, 


Nor all the pangs of supplicating age! 


By cruel fate’s irrevocable doom, 


And dwell the silent tenant of the tomb. 


*Tis ours to be resign’d and kiss the rod; 
He left a world of misery and pain, 
To rest in the embraces of his God. 


Nor did he part too soon—for lo! we see 
Whate’er his country, heav’n or fame requir’d, 
Fulfill’d ; he fought, he set his country free, 

And old in glory and in years expir’d. 


And oft around his tomb each hoary sire 

Shall lead his little group to learn his fame, 
Bid them to deeds like his alone aspire, 

And teach his prattling babes to lisp his name. 
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Mr. OupscHooL., 


I submit to your judgment the following translation of 
one of the choruses in the Promethews of Aéschylus; 
though I have taken such liberties, that, by a squeam- 
ish critic, it would hardly be considered as a transla- 
tion. Prometheus is supposed to be seen chained to 
a rock, by the command of Jupiter, for having con- 
veyed fire from heaven for the use of man; and for 
having instructed mortals in many useful arts, of 
which it had been decreed that they should remain 
ignorant. ‘The chorus is composed of Sea Nymphs, 
one of whom addresses Prometheus as follows, 


Oh, may no thought of mine e’er maove 
The vengeance of almighty Jove! 

Ne’er shall my incense cease to rise, 
Due to the Pe:vers, who rule the skies, 
From al] the watery domains 

O’er which my lather Ocean reigns. 
And till his towering billows cease 

To roll, luil’d in eternal peace, 

Ne’er shall an impious word of mine 
Irreverence mark to power divine. 

How lightly flew my former days, 

With not a cloud to dim the rays 

Of hope, which promis’d peace to send, 
And golden pleasures without end! 

But what a blast now mars my bliss, 
Premetheus, at a scene like this! 
While thus thy tortures I behold, 

1 shucder at the thoughts, so bold, 
Which could impel thee te withstand, 
For mortal man, Jove’s dread command. 


Where’s now the aid from mortals due 
For ali thy deeds of love so true? 

Alas! their shadowy strength is vain 

As dreams which haunt the feverish brains 
How then can fleeting shadgs like these 
Oppose the Thunderer’s decrees? 


Such thoughts will rise; such strains will flow, 
Prometheus, at thy bitter woe. 
How different were the strains we sung, 
When the blest bridal chamber rung 
With voices of the choral throng, 
Who pour’d the Hymeneal song 
To thee, and to thy joy, thy pride, 
Hesione, thy blooming bride! 
HERNEs, 
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If, in the estimation of the Editor, the following St), 


zas shall be held worthy to appear in the Port Fo}, 
their author will consider herself honoured ; while j, 
is equally certain their rejection would be received, 
without offence, and without disappointment. 


STANZAS 
TO DISAPPOINTMENT, 


Offspring of Earth! whose sullen eye 
Glooms with the still-increasing care, 

Why darts thy mad glance on the sky! 
To claim the curse that hovers there! 


Whether from hopeless Love you came, 
Chilling the warm heart’s pulsate glow, 

Or under Friendship’s treacherous name 
Disguise the meditated blow; 


Or when Ambition upward springs, 
Conscious of Fortune's vernal ray, 
Clip the young Hope’s expanding wings, 

And snatch the tasted joy away. 


Whether on Lucre’s toiling train 

Thou turn thy dark and scowling brow, 
While Scorn redoubles every pain, 

That bids the wearied spirit bow. 


Or on retarded Justice wait, 

Where slow Potomak’s waters roll, 
Assume the awful nod of state, 

And reach the suppliant’s harrowéd soul. 


Still dreaded and still dreadful known, 
Thine is the wild and frenzied stare, 

And thine the deep and deadly groan, 
Which marks the victims of Despair. 


Much has thy coldly-gathering fold, 
Strong as the serpent’s venom’'d twine, 

Known this quick nerve of life to hold, 
And made its throbbing pulses thine. 


Though wide as Earth thy vexing sway, 
CHILD OF THE WORLD! to that confin’d, 

Sweet HOPE shall charm thy cares away, 
And plant her heaven within the mind. 


She to the graced Marcellus true, 

Weaves round his brow her garlands fair. 
Despair A’s Genius would pursue 

in vain—for Hore inhabits there. 


Horr, kind intruder! angel power! 
Wilt thou the imprisoned spirit free ! 
In Disaffointment’s palsied hour 
Turn one electric glance on me! 
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When death shall come to close the span 
Of life we've measur’d here, 

Oh then it will be sweet to scan 
The past without a tear. 


When thy last solemn hour is nigh, 
And thy last s gh is giv’n, 

May angels catch that latest sigh, 
And mark thy flight to heav’n, 
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